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CONDITIONS PRIOR TO THE WAR. 



Tho politicarchaiige.3 now taking place in Austria-Hungary will 
be followed undoubtedly by far-i’eaching alterations in the school 
system, whereby old modes will be swept away and new ones in- 
au^rated. In the present sketch the attempt is made to treat only 
such ‘problems and movements ns are likely to continue in some form 
and the<^by mnintain a living interest, even under a new political 
administration. Wliatever the new political units may be, school 
nion will continue to gjive attention to centralized control of schools 
as against local control, which is the substance of the State public 
school problem that has long occupied the attention of tesmhers in. 
Austria. In regard to school organization, the *’ Einlieitsschule, in 
which are involved the opportunities of the great mass of pupils, is 
likely to receive further attention, even under an altered admiuistra- _ 
tioh. Iiv the reorganization of the schools that Austrian teachera 
and statesmen are about to consider, they will try to realiM-.4io ■ 
thought that special talent of any kind is a treasure belonging to i 

State, which, for the good of the State, should be brought to its ow 
completo fruition. To discover such individual talent and to . tod 
the means, inside or outside of school, for its developnmnt will.- 
more fully realized and accepted as a duty of the State, 
is^tpremature to attempt h forecast of the ctoracter tiie .^ucatipiiw — 
mdtements inaugurate by, the pr^ent upheaval will a^hnfi^ 
qu# certain that they will: break , the barriei^ within .w 
tohopis havbhiti&rto tone work; hew, duties deniahdi^.by 

Ufa wiilrcpW-withiiitthiB sM]pe qt^ 

frWihd ictmties ^ll > 31 

In treating the pools' ^f^ustria'^m tilitr pi^nt conitiou 
V'ehange, it ia, oil cdureej direppototipg.to vW 
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departure or movement to a stage of finality. Perhaps, however, 
thei-e are compensations in observing how the schools and teachers 
. -have adjusted themselves to the emergencies created by the war and 
have met the crisis; the balance they J^ve been able to maintain; 
the encouragement, ad^^ce, and exam^ they have furnished; and 
the pi-essure of autocratic domination under which they have labored. 
At this moment full details are not at hand, but there are enough to 
show that the teachers in Austria are, as would be expected, better 
prepared than any other class of that coimtry to accept the political 
changes in a spirit of sanity and poise. 

The educational currents created by the war receive their special 
character from the ori^nal lack of solidarity among the people of 
Austria-Hungary, The Germanic, Slavonic, and Hungarian Prov- 
inces, each comprising witliin itself races differing from’one another 
in politics, religion, and ethnic origin, have been unable to effect an 
amalgamation of their units. 

They have been only loosely united into one commonwealth held 
together by a governmental machinery which is necessarily cumbrous. 
The two dominant Provinces, Austria and Hungary, have had a 
ruler in common, but little else. The provincial fiarllaments, 17 in 
number, havebejen virtually autonomous in determining their inter-- 
nal affairs as well as in the ordering of their schools. Members of 
Parliament from the Crown lands have been elected by a constit- 
uency split up by 7 or 8 languages, and by differences in religion, 
tradition, and indust ly. The qualification recommending a erfff- 
didate was the abdity to further some provincial inte||pt rather than 
measures of nation-wide scope. In the Imperial Parliament the Aus- 
trian part of the assembly, consisting of Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, 
and Italians, have been still more divided than the Hungarians. In 
the factional struggles, therefore, the plans of !he latter have gener- 
ally prevailed. T^ach political faction set up unity as its aim, but 
each made itself the center to which the others should be united. 

The Magyars revolted against being Germanized, but saw no in- 
consistency in insisting that the Serbians, Croate, Rumanians, and 
Sloven^6 should be Magyarized.^ Yet up to the time of the war no 
dismemherinent seemed probable, fop the Provinces were so related 
iShiait wbSllfi ‘‘they had a hard time to live together, they would have 
a s'till harder time if they parted company;^ hence the Stoiggles 
have bfen, nqt for sece^ioi), hut for the within the 

uiiipn. 

The Gwtow of Yli^Mria are diffe^j^"!;^^ Ber- ^ 

lixi* $0 a^d^diiigenj^^^ tp 

C^er^yAeifv leSs hut more cheerful, and . 

has always been far mpie^^a 

; , attac^ent^ to the Btate. With ; the 
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Austrian, feeling for the State ha^ never been sufficiently strong to 
supplant the attachment for hii native crownland* 

In Germany there was, in 1900, only one case of illiteracy among'- 
2,000 recruits, while in Austria there were 356. Since then the figures 
have become considerably less. This result should be judged in the 
I ^ light of the fact that Germany examines her young men at the time 
I of recruiting, while Austria and K[ungary at the time of taking tne 
' census. In Germany three generations have passed since school 
attendance was made obligatory, ^^llile. in Austria two and in Hun- 
gary only one. 

The incessant conflict among 8, 9, or 10 different races has obscured • 
the view in respect to social, cultural, and educational needs, and 
here is at least one eausc of the lack of determination vigorously to ^ 
combat 'the condition of illiteracy that prevails. 

STATE OR LOCAL CONTROU 


The solution of t he pr oblem of State or local control over the pub- 
lic schools will biiiWfrdamentally affected by the political changes 
now pending. As a pulSlic issue it may, indeed, be obscured for a 
time by tlie larger one of the reorganization of the State itself, but it 
will reappear as the new administration sees the necessity of uniform 
instruction in the rudiments o^itizenship under the new organiza- 
tion. , 

In Austria-Hungary the Ministry of Education exercised supreme 
control over all schools with the exception of certain institutions 
under the management of the Department of Agriculture. The im- . 
mediate control was vested in the provincial legislature and carried 
Okxt through (a) -a school council for the cro.wnland, (&) a district 
board for each district, and (c) a localr\board for each community. 
The legislature selected the members o^to crownland councils from 
the clergy, the citizens, and the spec^li^ts in education. The same 
authority also ratified t^e appointed membership of the district and 
local boards, determining the power vested in the several boards and 
the details of arrangements under which they discharged .their duties. 
The school programs and schedules were drawn up under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry ofrEducation on the basijs of outlines' furnished 
by the crownland councils. 

The power of enacting laws for the folk school was apportioned 
between the State and the several Provinces, adcordin^ to tile consti- 
tution of JFhe power of determining the principlf^ wi^ rt- 
to the State^^l otjber mntt<n:s,* suc^ ns feundii^ and xnai^ ' 
Gaining insuring attondancer, inspectibJO«^sing the le^^^tatua 
of teachers in respect to o|pQ|ntmenj^ salaries^" 
cipl|neH-aII the^^ wemleft to [tlie lepdatures of the crown- 

lands* 
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* In placing the management of the schools and the responsibility 
^ ior their progress in the hands of local bodies, the . la ^makers had in 
mind the example, of Switzerland, where a similar (jiisiribution of 
control* created a healthy competition among school . oommunities. In 
Austria, however, no such rivalry set in. The people did not then • 
recognize the intimate dependence of the productive industries on 
I the work of tlie schools ; they regarded the outlay for schools as un- 
productive, To this was added dissatisfaction over the unequal dis- 
tribution of the expenses. The appointment of teachers, tlie regula- 
tion of teachers’ salaries, and the school inspection were left to the 
crownland and the individual districtsY.^yith the result of frequent 
complaints oflirbitrary action; teachers were appointed,' not wdth 
regard to professional merits, but for re^isons that had nothing to do 
with the vocation of teachmg, such as political and^f^tional adher- 
ence. 

Now one racial division, now another, placed a prominent per- 
sonality at the head in the Minb^ of Education, The political 
forces that could be mustered ‘would effect a change in the board of 
education and thereby a change In the system. Gorman, Polish, 
CzechisH, Magyar leaders, in their efforts to draw a following, pro- 
ceeded different lines. The school system became unsettled and 
troubled by innumerable r^ulations issuing from no dcHninating 
, central idea. Desirable reforms wore obscured or set aside in ordei: 


I 


to enhance the presti^ or power of a factioh. If the crownland 
nations are ever to draw together in a closer union, some way of 
imparting instruction in citizenship should be adopted for all the 
schools of (he State. Such instruction has indeed b^ included in 
the prQguiins of schools above the elementary, but theie was no con- 
certed effort in the direction of general unity ; hkice the subject cre- 
ated diffe^ncee rather than common purposes.' Again, the greatest 
latitude was permitted to each school in the mode of imparting tl^e 
instruction, whether as a subject with its place among the other 
^subjects, or as an informal discipline to be imparted anywhere within 
the general framework of the cutriculum. 

^ In the efforts toward unity and integrity, dne class of institutmns 
is brought prominently to ^ front ^Unity among the^ schools re- 
quites unity among the teacher^ and the institutions that train them. 
Some powen^must be wielded firom a central point to steady their 
into cooperative activity. $he interests herq involved coQ 
V 4i&ev^i^be|o|jL merely Ipcd character |gid as such caA not saf^y be 
intrusted to local authorides. ^oy connected |sith 

of the that destroyed and, of 

ishing . In the^ouse o£ K^re? 

Mtatiy^ the Auatrien Minl^r Of Finance ^ve expvmim to th^ 
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thoughts in^he discussion of the wur budget in September, 1917, 
^hen he said that expense for measures to improve the people’s 
health and education sliould be regarded as productive expenditures 
and as such to bo furthered by the Stiite, Thereby school questions 
become State question?? of theTirst inagnitudo. From this it follows 
that schools for the training of teachei’s are the chief prerequisite for 
extending and improving public education. At present there are 84 
State institntirons, as against 64 private — crownland, city, denomina- 
tional, and other— founded for the same purpose. The training of • 
the teachers for the State in consistent and coordinated notions of 
duty and service that extend Wond provincial limits is an obliga- 
tion resting on the State itself. This duty the State already exer- 
cised with regard to the middle schools and the universities, but to 
have charge of the entire training of the teachers is in a still higher 
degree the duty of the State.' . 

I'he thought is gaining prominence that the dovalopment of me 
entire people, together -with national events, such as those now tak- 
ing place, furnish instruction material for a national school, and 
that the elementary anti the advanced folk schools should moi'e fu^Jy 
utilize this national material Then, too, the war has shown In v 
deep and dangerous were the ruptui*es that threatened the Austrian 
people. In order to chec k these disi!il;ogi nting tendencies the State 
must take direc t hold pf the folk school and thereby foster the in- 
' terests of a firmer union. 

The difficulty in bringing the folk school under direct control of 
the State lies in the fear that the general population would thereby 
be excluded frofn paiiicipating iifUhe management of the schools. 
This fear appears to l>e uilfounded, for while the State would, under ' 
the change contemplated, exercise direct control without the inter- 
vention of other legislative -bodies, it would l>e in rontinnaTconfer- 
ojice with the crownlands to ascertain the wishes and .cemditions of 
specific localities. The school district and communes would bo re- 
lieved ftom the burden of expense, regularity of attendance would 
bo secured, and tho communes be free independently to further edu- 
cation in their respective Iw^alities. 

The transfer of folk school management to the State would meet 
• squally the criticism, coming from the crownland school districts, 
that the ^mnasia and the universities )fvith their aristocratic patconr 
age are libendly sujpportod by the State, while the' schools for tho 
people' are left unprovided taking theses schools 

Under! its oyrli the would 

of tiw St«0^1k'!Mhpc»i ipspeii cutronc/Jand fevor 
’ osp^k% in those t5at,/oh*wo«M oipoUWLQaldiits^nwoM^ 
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and financial stringency, hav« been unable adequately to support 
their schools. But the principle of centralization, which it embo^es, 
ijivolves the choice of central authority in which the controlling 
power should be vested. 

Just here Austria felt that her interests were vitally concerned. 
In organizing for the keen industrial competition which the coming 
years will bring, the Qei irtan language must be the center and rally- 
ing point It is not enmigh for the State, therefore, to enact a law 
and leave the realization of its ends to the crownlands. She must 
with a firm hand guide the schools h^f^lf, for with respect to the 
schools crownland autonomy has been a disapjjointment. 

Under more favorable circuftistances, defective or inequitable 
laws oould be remedied by legislative action. "When, however, the 
State passes a general enactment under which relief might be 
sought by communities and school boards, this ennetraent will be 
construed and interpreted by IT different legislative bodies. 'In the 
opinion, therefore, of the foremost' educators of Austria, national 
uniformity with equity in its operation can not be secured through 
a State law interpreted and enforced by the crownland legislatures. 
In the State folk school these men see relief from the random expen- 
diture of money and energy which thus far has had the" lamentable 
effect of increasing the cont^tions among Austria’s numerous fac- 
tions. , 

' THE PROBLEM OF THE EINHETTSSCHULE. 

As in all civilized countries, the war ha.s brought hom4 to the 
people of Austria tlie importance of fully utilizing all its resources, 
intellectual as well as material. It has emphasized the relation.^ 
which the public schari sustains tp industrikl life and thereby added 
' hew interest to the sttray of biitter coordination between the country’s 
education and its iifdustriea 

Judging from the views leflected jip the Padf^ogische Bundsahau 
and- in the Jahrbucher foKl91G-1018, a new impetus has been given 
to the movement 'for extending all forms of education to the largest 
number in order to help the schools more fully to contribute toward 
industrial needs. Hence there is a stronger insistence on, 'first, a 
Regrouping of studies to meet individual capacities as tj^ese appear 
between the ages of 10 and 14 years; second, a inoreHtional guidance 
in voMtional selection; and third, an articulation between the ele- 
■men^y sod the ssdvsnced courses that ahaU.,qpermit' a pupil to 
pass on to his work without waste, of time and without social 

^ _ 

' ^Beladjustnien^of-t^ die-i^reis'ol $yents< 
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More fully stated, it incUides everjthing that affects the organic 
connection between school types, conditions of admission, educa- 
tional aims, and vocational selection.' 

* Fundamentally the problem* arises directly 'oUt of the origin and 
giowth of different classes of educational institutions. Historically 
the folk schools had an ordci’ of development different from that of 
the higher institutions. The higher educatipnal aims were set up by 
the church and the state; and tbo church and the state founded in- 
stitutions adapted to I'ealizo these aims in their advanced character. 

The university grew up. within the ^Jjurch, often under the imme- ^ 
diate pationage <W some prince, who hoped to secure its power and 
prestige for his principality. Schools of gymnasium rank and scope 
wore then eStablislied to prepare pupils for the universities, eventually 
becoming fhe exclusive ports of entrance to these. The authorities of 
all advanced in.rlitutions prescribed a special form of di'ess ifhd con- 
duct of life to bo observed by musters and pupils, conveying the idea 
of separateness as well ns of corporate rights and privileges. The 
gymnasia again required a certain amount of elementary instruction 
for admission; to meet this requirement special preparatory schools 
(Vorschulen) were ^founded, which in their status of preparatory 
schools for the gymnasia partook of the exfclusiveness of the latter. 

The origin of the public elementary schools may also bo credited to 
the church, for some knowledge of reading and writing was heccs- 
Sfuy for the church to do its work. But the instruction imparted 
was of a humble order, stressing usefulness, obedience, and religion, 
with no impressive associations. There existed in tho early times a 
feeling that the duties of an elem’cntary school teacher could be in- 
trtisted to anybody, of even njodcst personal education. Unfwtu- ^ 
natoly tho terms “school for tho poof” and “chaisity school^ were 
close at hand, and were' frequently 'used to characterize these .early 
institutions for tho children of tho poor. 

Educational leaders eventually sj^w tho importance to tho coun- 
try’s prosperity 'of a more adequate education of tho public. Tho 
public schools then entered on their own mode of growth. School- 
houses And school facilities better adapted to tho work were pro- • 
vided; institutions *for tho training of teacbere were established; 
then laws requiring attendance; and, finally, school pi!Ograms and ' 
courses gi'Owing out of tliO needs of tho people. As its scope ex- 
panded the folk school grew into tho advanced elementary. (Burger) \ 
schpol, the latter typo beiii^ dommqn to all the Germanic peoples 
- Europe.^ In the sahie continuity from tbe^ original publics school 
appeai^S^ibe ■^iqbdei^^ s^Q^^ (Heal^hule^j , whi(dh^ ' ' 

advanceincht^ classical typ^ 

dewlopmentviiof^t^^^ 
tions ^ch of tilt two cam^ 
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tions. The gymnasium and the university became the institutions 
which opened the way' to the. professions and the sciences. But the 
long and arduous road leading to distinctions through university 
studies can be successfully pursued only by the student whose pArents 
have wealth to assist his natural endowments. Again, these institu- 
tions came to be considered as places to prepare for social position 
through th^^restige the university confers. 1 

The folk school, on the other hand, and the institutions ^which 
grew^ from it, have been associated with the everyday needs of the 
people. Their educational aims have been more modest. After com- 
pleting the required school period, their pupils were expected to 
return to' an occupation like that followed by their parents rather 
than to enter on advanced studies. 

The ‘present sweep of denK)cratic ideas, augmented by the exi- 
gencies of the war, is breaking down the traditional school bounda- 
ries and demanding that each member of the commonwealth be given 
the fullest opportunity to train for tlie service he is best fitt^ to 
perform. First of all, this requires that whatever faulty coordina- 
tion or other handicap attends the schools^ ^ result of their mode 
of development be oorrectqd or removed, s^hat the pupil’s progress 
may be limited only by his own capacity. 

Structurally, it means that the series of school types that have 
developed from the two opposite (^*ections — from the university and 
from the folk school — be brought tc^ther into a single organic 
sequence of schools. Pmctically, it requires the consideration of a 
number of separate problems that arise ^rtly in completing the 
amalgamation and partly from the various social and incjustrial 
interests thereby affected. Wliatever adjustment of this kind the 
schools may be able to make i^to that extent a solution of the 
einheitsschule problem. 

The problem is ^ot a new one. Pestalozzi and, in later *years, 
Friedrich Paulsen and Kerschensteiner saw the regrettab|e effects 
a sy^m that separated pupils into cat^ories pn the basis of their 
parents’ means, 'thereby causing the school^ to farther social cleav- 
age. The earliest plans to carry out the \jnity%idea — which are 
ahnjOiist the same Wday-^-^ook the fbrH of a qoimnon inquired primat-y 
perii^ V?hich alone should admit to secondary institutions. The 
early objections were that the plan ^as impossibly of realitation, 
p[ah it Was urged th the mterest of certain clasn^ of teachers, and 
that H of political factions^ 

t)f the^ ohjedions howover, sdkool men tmwiUing 
to disturb the selection 

. had hot become 1 of the undty the of objections 

wimM hive been greater Notwiths^^ pppoeitidnv tha. 
plan giijhttd ||vw\tb eneh an extmt thit%mMi^ recognkum w;«s 
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given to it in the school enactments of several countries. In “Die 
Einheitsschule ” Richard Ballerstaodt traces its development and 
points out that in France a law of I860 caused J;he founding of 
State preparatory soliools to be discontinued. In 1Q73 a law w>s 
passed in Sweden approaching the' unity school idea. Norway in 
1869 Replaced the pt^iatory school by a common foundation for 
all advanced schools. Abe school laws of Denmark, passed in 1903, 
advanced the principle in that country. In the United States it 
has never been a problem, for hei*e tlie common undivided school has*' « 
always b6en the basis of the entire system. Thougli an i||J^dach to . 
it was mitle in Austria by laws passed in 1869 and 1883, slow"^«iag- 
ress has been made up to the present time. Now the war has mad^ 
the Einhcitsschule idea. a living and vital issue. The educational^ 
press combats the notion that a few only are entitled tq^enjoy the 
achievements of art and science, and that the many are destined to^ 
perform the labor through which th^ achievements are reached. 

Just as every pupil numt be admitted on equal terms, setting asido^^^ 
the distinctions of wealth or station, ^ must alUkinds olwork re- 
quiring trained skill he adtniftod to the schools oil equal terms, free 
from every taint of association. From every consideration^ peda-* 
gogical and practical, enlightened opinion in Austria demands that 
practicul work be brought within the scope of the school activitfes 
and placed on the same plane as other subjects, vrhether it is done 
in the workshop, the school garden, or the sefiool kitchen. Ip so far 
as the process .of reorganization may affect the inclusion or exclu* 
siOn of subjects, there* will be the opportunity , to have the prestige 
or labor officially proclaimed by assignhig it equality with other stud- 
ies,* In urging this step tlie schoolmen are riot clamoring for mere 
monotonous equality. The democratic contention for ^ual Ojip^ j 
tunity must heed the aristocratic insistence on strictly determinings^ " 
the value of an achievement and tli^ superiority of personal worth. 

AJl plans embodying the unity priimiple include a conlinon, undi- 
vidCSB, elementary period for |ill pupils os the first essential, os already ^ v 
pointed out, and hence the discontinuance oftha preparatory de- 
partments attached to State or municipal secondary schools. The 
basi^ for this cqniinpn period is found in the folk schbol, which in f ' 
Austria usually comprises five years. But the lei^h of time it is. 
expMieht-for the children pf a community to attend the same ele*- ' 
inentarj^^fiool is a xpatteA^p which ^ucato not agreed. Sofile 
te^hem .parents Mieve; there should 

dn^crion casing- as. pp^ble,^^;^^Po^ 

in their hpin 




' Ju^ heiv ansM thfi^oonsideratioh that, in thur SagaiS * 
ness tp s^ect a apecifie liae^pf guardians of pupils 
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of work in* genml, to which their own proGciency must be related. 
There most be the general training for dtizenship to give ineaiung, 
balance, and coordination to the vocation^ training. 

To.<»nry out the priad^ giw rise to numerons proUtais. At 
what stage of a child% de^opment, for instance, do its powers and 
capacities, appear with sufficient ^|amess'to famish a safe basis 
for the choke of caliiag! -In -Norway, where this question has been 
mudi discussed, teadieis vary in their estimates betvtoen ^e' ages 
of 9 and IS. Kerschensteiner, of Qennany, holds tha^ a child’s a^i- 
hides are seen at the age of 10 or 12, wi^ the exception of memory 
hy rote, which appears with marked differences among chiidreiv^ipiich 
earlier. 


The Inode of determining a child’s admuced elementary studies 
is fraught with its own perplexities. In most countrm of centnd 
Ehirope, where a free road is now urged for fll gifted^ pupils and 
special roads for the most gifted, this question has become {aomi- 
nent. ^Should the choice be left to the parent and the teactwrs, wlio 
would be guided by thb gifts and mclinntioBiis that have come to light 
during dw pupil’s three to serea years in the primary scliool, or • 
shouM be had to special intelleotual tests? 

Tiie dmioe of calling carries with it the responsibility fo^ choice 
of oouises consistent therewith. In the Padagogiches Jahrbucii for 
191S, Prof. Theodore Steiskal contends that it would be advisable 


to have a board ecms^hng of tearliers, school . physician, and pa- 
vente to determine what courses of study a pupil sliould take up. 
In the decisions <d Mtis boa^ the. teacW and, if necessary, t^ 
faculty should have the deckling vote, with the understanding, how- 
evw, that their ooaclusions be based both on tests of knowled^ agd 
genertd teste ot ths p«^’s inteUigeace and endowpentk The 
decision of ^ pemits would be simplified in so far as they ijvould 
jjlljfeee only ituasong the seveinsl school types die>one that would best 
BHci (1 m ^fts of th^ (hildren, explained during the conference 
adth Uie advisdty bqkfd.’ The fail porpose of teiis adviaosy' board 
' w&uM be to protect inteilectaal, igaoral, u«iii[..^y8ical w^lCare, 
•fid, in ftset^Hlie futaie ha]^uieBS^.ihe vdiUdrua, agaiiot the vmmtj 
. 0 ^ parents. In view them p^i^CMea, Pret Steiskal idges die 
4 gnpl@nh<^ of teSte ter utentiilaUy aaoeitidnittg a pupil’s 'fitness 
ter a qpmGMi departeneid:.pt ttefk study. Intelligeaoe teste, 

orMaatiM woidd be 

hteoi^ topdMr aMl dpiprme a fi^d ten vreigb^ 

Ifadnciwiual pufiiuite'of ^ pcteint tipMi, •' - .-'v.; 

-.As; te uui^. diu jp .t ifc a pupilV oham^ite mitoeBS te ba t^red 

;tete.-u. .calHht alwi»^y"u»uw »u 'iidi i a i ail rAl and proteMonal da> 
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rmands have to be considered in the, selection. Statistics showing 
the fields that oflPer tMfe best^ openings would have to be compiled for 
the use of the selecting board* « Again, the inte'rests of the pupils are 
fully guarded only when the selection of courses may be freely al- 
tered within a reasonable time, as experience may ^ow that the first 
choice was eiTQneous. The structure of the school units, therefore, 
must* provide alternatives and equivalents that can be accepted 
within limits as leading to more than one calling. 

Even t^iough carried out by conscientious advisere, acting \mdcr 
the most favorable conditions, the selection of vocations and studies 
for others is not free from objections. Many teachers are reluctant 
to take these matters out of the hands of the parents in the manner 
indicated. Again, they hesitate about "assuming the responsibility 
. involved in selecting ^me pupils for ambitious higher studies and 
assigning others in advance to specie tasks of social servitude. 

, In respect to organization the principle.'of tlie Unity^scliool moves 
toward complexity rather than simplicity. It must prepare divergent 
roads for the increased number of ^student groups formed by voca- 
tional selection, each group moving on toward specialized studies. It 
must provide transition possibilities, so that the pupils may, in case 
of altered choice, pass from one road to another without too great 
loss of time or eflfort. Again^ as circumstances allow some to continue 
at sdiool longer than others, points ot^wnclusioh must be provideu 
(o permit pupils of various incAi^and gifts to finish their periods of 
study at different times, }*ct witli some degree of completeness in each 
case. • . * . 

The principles of structure as set forth by Kerschenstciner, Lang, 
and Steiskal give‘particular prominence to vocational selection, which 
is now associa^d with the unity idea. As individual capacities ap- 
pear earlieV in some children and later in others, the selection can not 
be made sofhat pupils nre classified into categories at a fixeS time. 
Tlio earlier gi^uping should bo general and tentative. 

A preliminai:y inquiry like that for some conducted ly 

M, Belot, of r ^ ^ would easy to mote and cau^ no doraiigement ' 
of the w^Af. Ho invites each pupil to coufplete the following form : 

1. When I beOMne n man* 1 wish lo Iw-— wish td be 

because — : — 

Vlf 1 can not — .'.I should Hlce to be — 

8.^If 1 can* be neither.:-.— v— nor 1 should 

vf — ^ ^ 

im^';lVccoidmjgty,*wme4i^ ^mlj'pro^in would 

com« at ^d of the foortk year,' with 'added 
I : atudy Ui So ftool* of^ooun^. aj^ 

^ and of the 
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tor^ period when some would ^ter the trades as apprenl^Ges, whib 
others wcAild continue in the advaiiced elenientary scho(d for another 
« year; others would enter the continuation schocds to putsue studies 
in the diieOtion of technical vocations and industries, while stiii 
others would continue toward the gymnashmL Further selectioai, or 
alteration of selection, would oome at di&rent times between, the 
%gds of 12 and 14 as the {mpiis would oomplete onits of the continua- 
tion work Again, a s^ection of advanced technical or unirersity 
studies would be made at 16 or 18 with specialized* grouping in the\ 
diiection of the career in view. Details of studies and schedules can \ 
^not be settled until the idtered articulatioQs among the school units, | 
as required by the plan, are e&ctedi Many teachers of Austria do / 
not regard the pres^ as an opportune time to attempt radical re- / 
fonna ^(Juestions of reorganization inwlving the interests of peo-* \ 
pie in all stations in life should not be settled under the pressure of 1 
mbnotmal mfluenoe, yet insistenoe on reforms comes both from the / 
fqlksdiool wit^ the cry oi^equahty of opportunity and from the sec- I 
(Qd^ry institutiom whh demands for rdief trom the adverse condi- 
tions under whicdi they lahcw. 

As one of the heaviest tasks assigned to the EHnheitsschule is to 
remove eociil barriers, its opponents ask whether this task does not 
belong to society rather than to any one'of its institutions. .The 
demand for such a school is, in reality, an elect of what is evolving 
among sociei ordera Whether the schocds ai their practical ar- • 
rangemtots can further this cause is extrandy doubtful. Assum- 
ing that all children, those from homes of poverty and those from 
homes of op\ilence, oodB (aought together in the same claasroom 
and set to work on the same lesscms, would they not segregate it^ 
at every ceoess and every free period, and would they not 
* mgard the enforced association as a grieyanoel Children we not 
ddlied in conceaHing notions of asapsriodty fosAecwd in their homes, 

.and they cim not be expected ^ exercise the tact and forbearanoe 
tlmt BDC^ function^ cosznected wilh eaami- 

> oonimenoenents would he^^lbaxTassing to the Bfcodent 

adkome in poor ciiYWuiaitaiiees. Junctions in which 

liie anor^ fully ii^-reaMsce the difference in irank, i 

an. a * A.itL J 1 ^ ^ l_ J] 1 mmi Q a -*« M 


hea^ emphasize 80 c{ftK<dmsk}n) It is furtlier 

fwinted' <«jt that majr reasonably peifsritl^ to exercise 

discietkto in the’ «^ice of schools i!?Ki4®^ce association their 
yhat4f rich. .superior tamilieS* refuse to totid tlieir 
iMdreir'tp' ae undivided 

periodi rim Ibe^^oyed so that 

I ato 19*4 to ai^aiuMBHOii k foU tin rieans of travel 

ihoit ateo tie pri'ridi^ irtriA tbus^ar has i^tyed'lUfle 
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These objections are met by pointing out that the changes in 
“question, like all far-reaching changes, can take place only grad- 
ually. Time must be allowed for pupils to accommodate themselves 
to the new adjustments. In the meantime, it is urged, amelioru^e 
the conditions both of the public schools and of the pupils in at- ‘ 
tendance. Improve the hygienic arrangements; reduce the number 
of pupils in a class, and, above everything else, appoint the best 
teachers . at salaries commensurate with their wbrk. The State and 
the coijimunity will see that it is to their advantage to discover and 
develop talent, and they will create the funds necessary for this 
purpose. Eventually the best human qualities, the best powers of 
heart and intellect will win and find their just level in these asso-. 
ciations. In both its general and practical character the most en- 
lightened school men \oak upon a system of education as a structure ^ 
continually subject to changing emphasis, and, hence, to constant 
readjustment of' its units. It is a living thing, an organism rather 
than a mechanism; it must -respond to the shillings and the chaumes * 
that take place in the society fi*om which it grows. As the directmg 
of the schools was transferred from the official power of the church 
to the state and the commune stress was laid *on new features of its 
work. Varying phases of school pix>blem^, therefore, are accentuated 
us they appear against a social background of different times and 
different countries. 

In Germany Uie Einhcitsschule at first concemeti|itself with at- 
tempts to “ satisfy divergent educational requiremei^ especially in 
the domain of secondary education.”^ Later the eihphasis shifted 
to that of a common undivided elementary period to serve as the 
foundation for “ either a clj^asical or modem education. ” The Fmnk- . 
ftirter curriculum preserves the spirit of the unity ^principle white 
it sets up several distinct aims due to modem needs. More recently 
another phase of the proposed reform is uppemost — every talent 
is a treasure belonging to the nation ; ihe'^ichool must find it and open 
an unobstruced way for its fullest development tmd utilization. In 
. Austria, too,, educational Icad^ see. the importance^ of thefiearly disr 
coveiy of talent and its fullest development for service; they see the^ 
waste and disappointment bound to follow an indiscrindnate enobiu^-^. 
agein^t of fbe fitvand'the unfit alike to p’uraue. advanoed^^rtudiee;:^ 
hence they are concerned with platts for checking:the^ influx by tn iwnrim - * - 
of mtiotml| %^ A> jthexe is. clanger of 

pOpiLimeii^^ a"cdui«;ofv^ 

Cto be embodied altered organizatira^ of the schools murt talce . 
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into eonsidermtaon^ the enlarged scope of their work^ and reconcile, 
00 far as possible^ a number of divergent trends due to present social , 
Heed& Tlie function of the achools is no longer to impart< 

ing instraction; the schools become the centers of welfare work, 
first of all in behalf of the children, and their of entire families; they 
become distributing centers, with activities which are ordinarily only 
remotely connected with teachi^. All these endea^rs have the 
character of Cooperation and collectivism, and carry with them the 
notions of a socialized community and group initiative. To bring 
the schools into organic cooperation with these activities requires 
time and can be done only by gradual alterations of the present sys- 
tem. As moving in best, accord with these democratic currents of 
thought, some educators* hold that the.se reforms should proceed 
from the folk school as an extension of its present scope. By starting 
from the folk school it will be possible to continue the reform mot 
only with the least disturbance of the present system but also in 
closest conformity with the needs that arise directly from society. 
The folk-school type would extend into an advanced folk school 
{Biirger Schule), adapted to impart a general education to all pupils 
alike, whether they were destined eventually tp become merchants, 
oflkials, or directbrs of industry. In the opinion of the same author# 
ity this advance^ secondary ^hool could be made the basis of all 
higher schools by organizing it in two divisions: A four-year folk 
school, upon which would be founded a four-year advanced secondary 
school. From the latter division would extend various branches such 
as teachers’ normal schools, military, middle, industrial, agricultural, 
household, and professional schools. Special preparatory courses 
• could be given in the Biirgpr Schnie admitting to advanced standing 
in the gyndisinm. This arrangement would not encroach upon the 
- province o/^e l^nmasimn, for the latter would in general be left 
intact and T^ive its pupils directly from the folk school. An organi- 
zation on this basis would expand, Dr. Wettstein maintuns, so that 
> ^ji^onfeuafeion school w<m|d provided for those pupihs who leave 
the folk school at il%e end of the first four years just as an extenmon 
^ the last few ye&re would develop to receive pupils wbo would not 

would follow from tjiis succession and fela- 
'KtioiPof unite by Hie authority ^: . 

^ rtb0 Of geUmi ikiueatiem be sl%Ufied ahd eatended^to the 

gi e at es i huobg^^ wbuid. te a* of edUcatloa op to 

* poiiU*» 14 th sreir,^ the postponement bf . 

tefieQal'cMee te eeatOK fss^^i lA a tuae when tea ree^ 

ntewr tfipu jc^ral reaaoos would be the deciding iiiiid 4 |[ii 

IwWb teste Ite Jbi^ed with greater Independence of^locat copiido 
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papilfi of maturer years could more easily be away from borne. l$iere would 
be an economic gain; for villages and ama Her communities, relieved of mala- 
talnlng gymnasia* could open school fot a wider patronage. The plan would 
c(>unteract the estrangement among social ranks* as pupils by being educated 
together until the age of 14 would find a greater number of Interests In com- 
mon. 

He concludes that the details of ^hedules and curricula to <5>me 
within this framework of the system can be arrived at only after full, 
discussion conducted in the light of the effects that the present events 
will have upon society. 

PROBLEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

. At the universities there has been of late years, according to Dr. 
Bichard von Wettstein, a regrettable lowering of the intellectual 
the student body.’ Among the causes of this is the fact that * 
so^any people attend the universities who are not naturaUy fitted 
for a university career. Neither do they possess the means indispen- 
sable to a successful pursuit of advanced studies. Many come to enter 
the universities through the peculiar position that the advance^ 

. secondary schools (Mittel-schulen) hold in the system. These confer 
the ‘‘ one-year privilege ” with reference to military service, and make 
' u university career possible. Once started, it is only in exceptional 
cases Chat students change their direction toward a calling in better 
accord with their aptitudes. Another reason for the lowered stands 
ards is that in some localities gymnasia are maintained not in re- 
sponse to educational needs but as centers oj.^ political influence. 
Once established, every effort is made to increase their attendance; 
accordingly, the requirements are lowered so ^ to bring the largest 
possible percentage up to the leaving exanunation and swell tlie 
numbers that move' on to the university. The attendance at the 
middle schools increased from 79,383 in 1893 to 160,000 in 1913. 

Ag^, the privilege of sub^ituting examinations for studies is 
responsible in port fqr the undesirable influx. Many girls, a^tep 
completing the coui*ses in the lyo£e, pursue private studies as prepa-/ 
ration for the advanced secondary (!E^iscliule) school^ and are t^n 
admitted to the university. WMe occupied with their university 
studies they^ puisue, exte< work lading to the gymha^iiim finals 
to the. negledt of tixe work flbey Tiave then taken 

and guardians qyerl 9 ok^ the fact aittenda^^ at a school 
of the right ivith ite pi^ige |nd spirit remfo^emg 

ivorh, is maturity. ^ thfi^ 

canj^ acqunr^ by exa^|atioi^^ 

^ TiiiM ^od oU^ cau^1^?^e cinwdai|‘Uie luuvei^ be^yond 

e(x>nptule 
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people university trained, in 1893 the total number of students at- 
tending the universities of Austria-Hungary was 16^88; in 1913 
the number had increased to 43^25. The, immediate consequence 
was to make the equipment and accommodations inadequate. The 
same lecture rooms had to be used notwithstanding the fact that the 
attendance had trebled. The most unfortunate results of the influx 
are an overflow in all callings requiring academic studies as a pre- 
requisite, and the creation of an academic proletariat. Other serious 
consequence follow, such as a. debasing competition for place among 
people of university training in whiclf not always the best but often 
the most insistent wins. ^ ^ ' 

Qualitatively, too, the education and' scholarship of the univcrsi- 
tias suffer from this indiscriminate influx. Even die best students— 
those coming from the gymnasia — show . a' discouraging lack of incle- 
* pendence in intellectual matters.^ The gymnasium studont ‘Ms 
trained to use what he has learned, but he is at a loss when it comes 
to giving an independent judgment.” Too great reliance is placed 
on textbc>oks and notes, and not enough on efforts to transmute these 
into independent achievements. Dr. Wettstein adds that, while the 
students have an open mind for the practical usefulness of what they 


ieam, their opinions are easily swayed, for they dep^d more on the 
teacher’s word than on their own observations, liVlien the Austrian 
student enters the imiversity he is invested with personal independ- 
ence as a student and as a citizen, assuming also the duties and obli- 
gations that gp with these privileges. But those familiar with the 
facts'as they come to light see that he is. badly prepared for his new 
responsibilities. He is unfamiliar with the ordinary affairs of daily 
life, even .with the^duties arising from his position in the State and 
the community. 6thers have hitherto attended to his personal affairs, 
depriving him of the self-government and character training that 
i^ould go with practical experiences. His inexperience of life is I'e- 
part at least, .for the factional troubles arising when he 
takes partTin political and social tnovements. 

The absence of schoobtype cwrdination from the earliest stages 
on has "created an unfortunate departmental separateness among both 
Audente and teachers. At the age of 10 the pupil enters the gjTnna- 
gnihty aiid associates only with tho^ of hte own gloup; the same 
«citoi^ni^ oont^^^ throughout his university car^r; After 
^ educatiw witliin nar^W circles he epters the service 

mile the 

imiavorable conditioi]s*^wbuldtfSlI'OW-f^m iKS^edo 
slthool sequena^ aro ^ so 
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opponents maintain that to institute a type of folk school as the only 
means, of entrance to advanbed secondary schools, thus sending all 
pupils a considerable distance on the way^ to the university, would 
augment instead of decrease the influx to these 'institutions. The 
principle of vocational selection as an essential part ol the unity idea 
would not operate toward a diminution of numbers, for it would be 
diflBcult to carry out with sufficient severity. 

'rtie champions of the unity idea>reply tliat, whether the contenx- 
plated diango would check the increase or not, growth in attendance 
can not in itsellbe regarded as an evihor a d^gcr. To extend educa- 
tion in its highest form to all classes of society should be encouraged 
and not checked by arbitrary articulation of school types. Not fewer .. 
educated people but tli^ir more rational distribution according to the 
professional and economic needs of the country is desirable. It is 
true that there were 160,000 students at the gymnasia and schools of 
fhat rank ini 1913-14, but at the advanced commercial schools there 
werejonly 8,000, at the State vocational schools only 4,800, and at the 
forest academies only 2,000. There is then a real shoitage of students 
who prepare for tlie work in forestry, commerce, trades, and Indus- 
tries requiring skilled management and leadership. 

# 

THE TKACHERS, THE PUPILS, AND THE WAR. 


The enormous losses occasioned by the war in human lives and 
in human means of subsistence, with consequent privations and dis- 
tress, have brought new and urgent questions before the people. 
One of the most .vital is how to recovet’ from these losses, and par- 
ticularly hojr to replenish the depleted food supplies. With the* 
statesmen iq Austria and Germany these have become school ques- 
tions in 80 far as it is the schools that must furnish the training for 
the work of production. Hence educational problems have become 
linked as never before with industrial and political life. The dts- * 
covery and utilization of energy and talent came to be regarded as 
service in patriotism. The* work of schools, teachers, and pupils' 
was mobilized antflionoe invested with a railitaiy glamor. iSuring 
the first year of the war every* sub)^, every activity, and nmode of 
instruction was touched by a feelinp of exultation that deeply af- 
fected the schools, making it difficu^to vnov^ in steady courses. The 
immediate effect was to mtemipt the by abridged ' rnst 

As men te&^ers were ealled to militarj -service* thefe ^ be 4V 
pi teaoh^ with cpn^eqpetft hy ' 

women. ^ ^ ^ 

The shpw that fte |ippi}3’piro«Qap^^^ 

appeals themselves m tWesw the 

ih lor V^r pur{K)0^ 

Tliey ^Uected we&d* herbs, and Imy^, lliey took . 
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part in the Red Cross drives, and in collections for consumptives 
and foi* 4 Wounded and blinded soldiers. The help of the children 
in subscriptions to the third and fourth war loans was especially 
_ eflScient; They“' caused money witbiield from circulation to come 
into use through the State treasury. The self-sacrificing spirit of 
' the children was also seen in connection with the “ Savings Day 
instituted in many places. ^ 

* ‘Gradually the school work began to resume normal regularity. 
School buildings that had .been used for military oftices, and sol- 
diers’ recreation rooms, wei^ returned to their former, uses. Upon 
* the request of teacher’s organizations, barracks vacated by the sol- * 
diors were also turned over to the schools to be used as ^mnastic 
rooms, or, when suitably located*, as forest and vocation schools. 

The Yahrbuch for 191T shows that in the third year of the war 
the.cluldren labored as before as collectors for useful purposes; they 
helped to plead for the war ioans; they tilled the potato gardens, 
and. in winter helped to remove the snow. The Ministry of War 
issued a fonhal note of thanks and appreciation in which the chil- 
dren’s services were recognized. They were exhorted to further 
efforts in behalf of their native land, to be self-sacrificing and con- 
. stant in their devotion to thoir country, home, and .sovereign. 

But there was then no longer the military glamor and esprit. A 
deep yearning for peace began to be felt among the ranks and 
masses* They b^n to lament that the Government, nlthough it 
had abandoned its unlimited war aims, had taken no direct measul es 
; * W peace in response to the longings of the people. The privations, 

. which became more and more distressing, while the hope of relief 
was still remote, were harder to support with the same fervor of 
patriotism. The school regime had >to yield to the necessity of pi*o- 
^tecting the children, so far as possible, against actual suffering from 
want of the necessaries of life. In 1918 about 70,000 children from 
Austria were sent into Hungary, which waabetter supplied with food. 

To afford the children time to benefit 'by .^eir stay, the vacation 
^ was . extended till Septembetr 18. l^ater ot children from both 
Austm and Hungary were sent to Swit||grland, where foodstuffs 
could more readily obtained. 

f i ■ An order issued by tbe Ministey of Education in 1918 permitted 

S^'^chers partially disabled in service to resume their duties in the 
V .^T^chers of. the.Staite schools who' through no fault of .their 

phable;to 

.serrice.i^liid^lpr^'p^^ pf;rt)mphting th^ pensions, ^ 

^ . The'rettan of'tMPhers^^ - 

teachers who,. hadJwattiUlihg vaconci^tp 1^'tlwip 'emplpymeht.x^^^^ 
protMts that broui^t on a general dfeostton of women’s 
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to the abrupt termination of their services, but they pointed out that 
they were excluded from the schools for boys and from the coeduca- 
tional schools and that now efforts were made to exclude them also 
from the girls’ schools. In the course of the discussion, which drifted 
• away from the original issue, it was shown that all teachers, men 
and women alike, were at liberty to apply for positions at any 
school^ and to show that they were eligible. A woman who shows that 
she has the courage and the energy to teach boys should have the 
opportunity; if she proves efficient- she should bo retained^ if not, 
she should be transferred to another position. 

The abnormal prices made it necessary for the teacher s to cam - 
paign for an increase in salaries in some proportion to the Tncirca^d 
‘ prices. To that end teachers’ associations, local and national, drew 
up resolutions laying before the authorities their needs atid urging 
an inciTase. In some cases the censoi'ship weighed heavily on them, 
so that their reports and resolutions were often repressed. It ap- 
pears, however, that the Wap Department favored the teachers^ by 
a special indorsement of their petition to the Minister of Education 
(Yahrbuch, 1918). The recognition of the teachers’ services in the 
struggles of the State is apparent throughout. In the autumn of 
1917 the Government made an appropriation of 70,000,000 marks 
available for the living expenses of tl)c 100,000 teachers of tlip coun- 
try. The conditions for disbureing the appropriation extended it to 
all classes of teachers, whether they are regularly employed, enrolled 
for military service, or substituting for some one on duty at the 
front. This action caused great relief and encouragement; coming 
^ as it did in December it did something toward dispelling the gloom 
^ a^d investing the Christmas season with its old-time cheer. 


THB RESPONSIBILTY AND THB SERVICE OF THE SCHOOLS. 

In the.. early stages of the war the exultation over reported suc- 
cesses of the German-Austrian arms swayed the sentLbents and feel- 
ings^ of all classes, tethers included. They were led to look* upon 
their, country’s military^ success as in u large' measure the Miition of 
their^ own work. Not all prominent men stated the, case with the 
moderittion of Gen. Pliiskow.* 




My hmt goes out- to the teachers of the folk school In they taught 
their pupUs.the love of their naUye land and In war^they fought as brave :men^ 
whereby they have elevate the position of their profeseloni " V.I ; 
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Dr. Eucken, whose words are also published with apparent 
indorsement by the journals of Austria, states the case still more 
pointedly: ^ 

First of all, let us constantly bear la mind that the victories of our arms 
. are the Wctorles of oar schools. For the men whose liorol^ni wo :ulmlre to-ilny 
have beeu trained In our schools and tlirough Uie faiihful work of thefk* have 
^become fitted for what they to-day achieve. This should be a hint to us that 
the German school by no means needs an, upheaval from without, that It has 
no ne^ of an abrupt break with the past. 

In these connections, though the words of praise were usually ac- 
companied by cautions against the danger of complacency in present 
achievements, the teachers were led to look upon present and pros- 
pective military success as their work. The words of Bismarck tincl 
others gave ample warrant for identifying the labors of the sdiools 
with the Success of the Army. It wilhbe interesting in the further 
development of the -international situation to see whether the teachers 
of Gernmny and Austria will carry tlie assuinptioif to its couchision 
and aocept the failure of the imperial armies as the failure of the 
schools of these countries, and, if so, what defects in their work the 
teachers will discover in their analysis of the case. 

In Austria the teachers of German regard the moment as oppor- 
tune to advance tire prestige of the German lihiguage. The war has 
shown with startling clearness “the damage that a foreign word 
does” and the worth of the native word. The moment has come 
which will determine the prestige and acceptance of the German 
language, not only in Austria and Germany but tliroughodt the 
world. “Our time,” says the Rundschau (May, 1917), “ must make 
repanition for sins committed during the past centuries against the 
beauty, purity, and correctness of our mothei^tongue.” “ The aim 
of the enemy, which is to crush Germany and thereby our language, 
must ingforiously fail.^ “The will to victory over ei^ry fornign iiv 
ti'Usion (Auslanderei) in our language has, like un elemental force, 
burst into a veritable folk war against all foreign word-mongerin^.” 
Among the arguments against foreign words are that they make im- 
portant sources of information inaccessible jbo a great part of 
(^rman peopk'^^o intend to pursue scientific or individual studies; 
moreover, tMt theji' commit grievous sins against the highest law 
and ptuposB of the language, namely, its mdependenco', hence, the 
^rei^ wOird ^oWd be kept out of tbe press, Oommerco, nnd socie^. 
All offi^al flPHthorities, such as tfio^ of tbe army and the^ judiciary 
in tod ^i^vlnee, are inc earnest in thfej? efforts to fCiMigiv 
adminiflU^iye the verbal ^ire-: 


the wordrereafii^ power? of --tongue "are.y 

pointed outA^ Cototiioi^^ -and Rund^^au 

6OD,0O^>orda for (IttiiQato lang^^ as over against 
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200^000 for the English and 109,000 for the Fi'ench.^ The war baa 
given rise to so 'many new formations for the use of the army, for 
food and clothing, for commercial and social purposes, that Gtimm’s 
word book will soon have to be supplemented by an additional 
volume. 

If the language questiem involved only a xigorous opposition to 
the intrusion of words from Latin. French, or English sources/ it 
would be coqiparatively simple. The chief contention arises, how- 
ever, from the efforts of the crownlands to make their own lan- 
guages supreme. In these struggles the Hungarians are gaining an 
* ascendency over the Germans. The appeal in of the Germgn 

language, though proceeding from pa/briotic m<kives, is made em- 
phatic also by tlio fact of Magy^ar preeminence. The words of 
Count Tizsa in the Hungarian Parliamei^. illustrate the position 
the German language in some parts of the Ehnpirc has been com- 
pelled to take. , The count complained that the Gernums in Hungary 
were not permitted to educate their children in the German lan- 
guage, and it appears that his ^vords are substantiated by the sta- 
‘tistical reports Hungary, giving the population of each district 
and the number of schools each nation has:* 


TKNEflVAR. 


180,000 rtuumauians 
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70, 000 Serbians __ _ 
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3,000 Slovaks. 
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200, 000 Serbians ^ 

80; 000 Rounmninns. 

74 

40 

4 

16,000 Slovaks 


166, 000 Germans 
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• from tlic Quostion touclxm^ tlxo of i*iv^ 

the jcharacter of courses aud.textboc^ was exiuhi&ed in the light of 
the aims of the struggle.’^ The readers used in the folk- 

schools were called in uid rephu^ others tnore dmidofUj Aus- 
trian in patriotism. New matter comprising thd most x«drat mili- 
tary* events was incorjlbrat^ and present in a way- to a^eal to 
» the y<»mg.* . . ^ 

^^The ^ni^ry of Education.' 1^ <^^red.. that thov 

;of i^fapifejdis^^ , in i^d^.'and uppw, ciuiiss^of 
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the folkscbool. . The instruction is to deal with diseases peculiar to 
the early days of an infant, also facts about cleanliness and cloth- 
ing. In the readers several selections are to be devoted to sugges- 
tions, on the health and general welfare of young children. These 
subjects are reviewed in the advanced folkscbool in more comprehen- 
sive treatment. Still furtfier attention is given to to^ branch of 
study in the young folks’ associations, for the ppj?peej(^f supplement- 
ing and completing the subject. The instruction will asume the form 
of talks to young people, to girls, and mothers. The teachers of 
Hungary are aware of the new and weighty duties thereby ‘placed 
upon them. The Ministry of Education has offered th^ee prizes of 
4,000, 3,000, and 2,000 crowns, respectively, for the preparation of 
the best textbook on the subject. 

The war, according to published reports, has relieved the State* 
of sectarianism in the instruction. The educational journals an- 
nounced with gratification that when the country called tlwre were 
no dogmatic conflicts in religion. The Lutherans, the Catholics, the 
Jews, and the Mohammedans s^g the same hymns in the trenches. 
Members of the same denominawn may have had grievances against 
one iHiother, but all defended the dearest blessings of their State in 
loyal fell6wship. Regarding instruction in religion in the schools, 
the view early gained acceptfy^co that, the truth or correctness of 
this or that veed aS over against some other should not be touched; 
that instruction in religion has an educational value as a key to un-^ 
derstanding the past ; and ^hat the universal element in religion — 
its power to steady, comfoi*t, and sustain — should enter into the< 
instruction an<L into life without embodiment in denOminatiopal 
formulas. ^ 

The war has given a new direction to the sweep of educatiopi^l 
currents. Instead of studying the remote past as a key to under- 
standing the world of to-day, attention is directed to the present, 
the development of one’s own nation, the spiritual achievements of 
one’s own State. In these sources the schools should bac^^able to mtd 
instruction material of more direct application to the living present. 

How to realise aims oi this kind has recciyed the canicst attention • 
of iJie tefMdlers of Austria. The (fe.sociation,.“ Pyoie Schule,”, regards 
Ithie present as the time for the agitation for a modern schooL The 
reorganization of the ^hools was continually discussed so far as the 
censorship did no^Jaterfere. It oppo^ all attenipts td 
cJdld^en o| ndnsectarlan pa|C9ats to attend instruction in ySli^on;^ 
it |a\ored plans to naalt<^iie attendance at the^ iniddle ^hobls ea^W 

Graz, anf to dey#|||^ 

lidw paH in these 1^e»c^ideratioai 
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terized by the al^nce of scholastic remoteness. That forwwrd- 
loclking efforts have been dominant is indicated by such topics as 
I ‘‘The gates to the future,” “WlVat large problems confront the 
sc hools and education!” With the view of attaining resute to^heir 
resolutidna, the teacliers have memorialized tl^e Ministry of Ekluca- 
tionV ^ I 

Gradually a borderland between the schools and the industries 
has been dist*overed, a domain that promises to be the scene of the 
country’s most hopeful endeavors,' But as emphasized by Prof. 
Victor Fadnis in a lecture, December 1, 1917, without folk school 
teachers of large outlook and endowntents nothing can be accom- 
plished. To do their woA ti^se men uiust step forth from th^ir 
seclusion and take an active part in scientific, industrial, juridicsT, 
technical, political, and art problwns of everyday life. The tenor 
of the lectui'c, which appears to express the view gainm g i^ xaeptance^ 
indicates that the teacher diouid bring together the people and the 
sciences, the teachers and the arts; to tliat end the teachers must, on 
the one hand,|he in touch with creative men afvd women of tteir 
times end, on the other, with the masses that appert^eive and fbllow. 
Practically, teachers at all stages shonld be able to recast end to 
refashion instruction values^ so that these may be apprehended by the 
naive perceptive powers of the young. They should clarify the 
laws of achievejuent^ financial resources, for ins^noe, employed in 
Imited and cooperatiTe combination^ can achieve vastly bigger things 
than can the siune r^urres as scattered units. Teachers should be 
" prepared to point out^what a given'commnnity needs, what it*fuither 
would like to have, and also what it may ha^ above ifs needs. 

The teacher must, over and above the educational requifvments, be 
i informed on the resources and the ec*onomic arrangements orf the 
country. These d^ands have already taken form in the growing 
vogue of home locality study (HeimalkuiKle). Again, while the 
Icacher is an intermediary between ttte world and the children, be 
h at the same time an intermediary betwe^"fthe people and t^ir 
aims; between the preseant and die future. He must ^are wi|^ Uie 
patents the responsibility for Ihe ftiture of their ehiMren ; he vuM 
"help to formulate the problems of the community nfti 
and as^ in solving th^ instead of leaving their solution* to self* 
apfminted piarty disputants. 

CpNSOUDATIONJOF TEACHBBS*. ONIONS. 
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educational probl^ns that would arise from this union of empires. 
The reports from mkny teachers^ associations in Austria and Ger- 
many indicate that the teachers welcomed the idea, and that they, 
within the scope of their work, tried to hasten its consummation. 
Their efforts became directed toward uniting the teachers of the 
countries to comprise, the new federation. On the 4th and 6th days 
of March, 1916, negotiations were opened between the^erman 
Teachers’ Association • and the German-Austrian Unigm; looking 
toward a unification of the teachers’ associations of the future Mittcl- 
europa. Propositions were drafted and a decision taken to complete 
" the federation in the early future. It was further unanimously de- ' 
cided to have committees appointed from all teacheis’ associations of 
the middle-Europ^n peoples for the purpose of furthering public ♦ 
education and more firmly to cement the fellow-feeling among tlie 
teachers of these countries. The executive committee of the German 
TeachersV Association, which in December, 1915, had -started the 
movement, was charged with the t^k of carrying the resolution into 
effect^ initiative taken by the German association was favor- 
ably viewjBd by their colleagues in Austria, who regarded the movement 
as opportune for affiliations of the kind contemplated. The idea of 
solidarity and union became general. The problem of Mittcleuropa 
and reorganizatioii after the war was eagerly discussed in the asso- 
ciations of • Austria. The provincial associations, however, found 
difficulty in reaching a working basis oAimanimity. Efforts were 
made to unite the associations of all the crownlands into one union 
without regard ^^arty lines or denominational adherence. .(Riind- 
echaUv August,* lW6.) The folk school teachers of Germany resolved 
on cooperating with those of Austria-Hungary; there was oven some 
talk of organic "union with those of Bulgaria and Turkey. Tlie 
teachers pointed out that it was desirable to learn move about fellow 
teachers in 'the allied countries and thorny reac^ a better imder- 
Bt^dijag of the plolessibnalJntereste they had in common. 

' teachers of Oermany sent 40,0OQ mar^ to the teachers of 

W the' di^i^ess ciaated ampeig their families by 

Ae i^asion of the Bussiiins. This sum was^used ^ assist fugitives 
^^.j^.§^destitu for whom no other fun^ wore available. 

p>1|good waslp^^^'^^ ^4uring moniimwt the mMu- 
ali^ ^ go^ fcrfmg b^^ the ieius^n^ of the, twawuu^ 

the.teiujhe^ the dispoa- 
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beocHne oonfedeoLted heix>eB;< nati<ms are extending their H and^ in 
friendship to <Ae snotbtr.^ 

As the nK)Tement toward consolidating the teachers* unions of 
these nations was inseparably (xmnected with the war, it rose and. 
came to naught with the successes and reTerses of the Teutonic 
armies. 

THE NEW ORDER. 

The new order starts with the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, from which eventually new Commonwealths will 
arise. Confronted by the impending disruption, each nation is mak- 
ing an effort to maintain its identity and to consolidate with i 
assimilable portions of other nations. To that end the Cxechs, Jugo- 
slavs, and Polish leaders have reaffirmed their nationalistic pro- 
ems in uncompromising^H^rms and have denied the Au^ro- 
Hungarian Government the, right to speak in the name of any save 
the Germans and Magyars.' ^ ^ 

During this period of uncertainty, of dissoltition and of Reorgan- 
ization, the teachers have been, so far as it is po^ble to observe their 
status, swayed by conflicting sentiments. At this moment of disil- 
lusion, so we are told in a journal of Octobef, 1918, the Austrian 
teachers are awaiting the coming reorganization with equanimity. 
They are aware that the growth of national feeling and national con* 
sciousness is so vigorous among tiie separate Provinces that it is hope* 
less to try to consolidate them into one Imperial .(jbmmbnwealtlL 
The teachers find comfort and compensation in the prospect of relief 
, jHni racial dissensions in new Suites where each State gets its own. 
Thu internal struggles have been weighing heavily upon the schools^ 
making the enactments of suitable and progressive law^ impossibly 
* and paralyzing the power to advance. Political considerations have 
v^sway^ and wrenched the school regulations from th«r just Province. 
“ With every change of ministry— and such change was frequent % 
Austria — came a new systesiflu *The German, Polish, Czechish, efe, 
ministers of education did not pipe the same tunea** • • Hence 

a definite national trend could not be maintained. _ - ^ i 

The teachers and others apjp«Ar to 3ook*forwaid to the new 
a time when further progress shall be made through 
.oppbrtunities' for alL The M|»eof‘4eii^oslfiMa^ between wealth 
mMlectuld work oh'^e cmelhahd iwual on the bthbr had, 
of msant years^bcq^e to ber^'niQTe shc«rply aT ie^de" ago. 

The same authority ^^Rnn^ 191&)^'^p that the 

^ and the e^cat^ Were[ mbving il^hw mm m 

^ wil^the lands. Ttey ho dl^ws. m acKUil 

they had !hb celebi^tioos ip-common^f 
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The distance between a &ctory owner and his workmen was greater 
than that between the nobility ^nd the plebeians' daring the seven- 
teenth century or betwe^ master and servant during the Mid- 
dle Ages. Should the war^ which has exposed so many defects, 
also find a means to bring social classes into closer Byinpathy with 
one another? , ^ 

The teachers also hope the upheaval may bring relief from inner 
dissensions, from bad school laws and obstructive social traditions. 
They view prospective changes without regret, apparently looking 
forward to better conditions imder the republican forms of gove^- 
ment that may -be established. “ How .republics may prosper is 
shown by the examples of Switzerland and the' United States of 
America, which we have before' our eyes,” and where' “the will of 
the people and the sentiments of the people prevail.’^'^^^-^ " 

PROBLEMS AND IDEALS NOW UNDER DISCUSSION. 

/ Eapidly moving political changes have imparted a new momentum 
to school reiorms, which are ordinarily slow in taking shape. The 
rising administrations are aware that their principles can gain per- 
manence only through the schools. In the new democracies it is 
more obvious than in the older monarchies that policies must reach 
the people and become accepted by them through the schools. 

A few of the .current problems and Movements which are either in 
sight or already under way as peace is restored are here given. Their 
outcome will depend on the comple^^ion of the political- party that 
comes into power. 

First, the country and its leaders hope to find in the closer coopera- 
tion between the schools and the industries the way to recovery from 
appalling devastation caused by the war. The safety of the 
^tate and the ascendancy of the schools depend, in the first place, on 
effioien<^ in productiop and on equitable distribution, 
il^th this in view,, laws expanding tho continuation work of the 
^icl^ools and ihe industritd training are qrged by the schoolmen. 

" J§&Bling has long l^n qppepnost jthat much excellent talent 
fp? wont of pppoitunity ^cjamrageiht^^ Hence 
the demand has arisen tUaj^ ita fiscovery pd development should 
^pt tp,^ha^ but thejackqpls^ thei^ work shaE effect 

M iMriMgaou^ adapted to 1[)ri^ gi% intp sigkt duvmg the ^ 

l^ripd of the foik school} and that funds tp ^ffo;^ such ^ 

too^ i| is f^ihat Jhe|eac|et’8 duties ^6^ 
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^llie teachers’ field of labor is being extended into new provinoeB 
that the war has discovered. They will have a larger share 
formerly m the reeponsibilitv for the health of tiieir pnpile. In- 
fancy mad eyidhood are the periods when ph 3 ^cal defects threaten- 
ing to faeooniB permanent afflictidhs should be disoovered and dealt 
with by the i^ecialist. The teachers will be charged with the duty 
of seeing this is done. 

That the family is the emter from which all educational work 
must proceed is gaining recognition. This conception is leading to 
to protect the children and their mothers, to l<x>k after 
the homos, to see that necessaries and reasonable comforts are pro- 
vided. It is also seen that chiklneti need. protection against the hH 
influences of the crowded cities and sometimes even against the 
rangements made by parents who axe not morally fitted to take c^are 
of them. 

r The moral welfare of pupils is a cau^ of much concern to the 
schools and the authorities, hence the demand is set hp that the^fffo- 
tec:tion and care they get shall be>i)ett^ regulated and f^used on a 
more comprehensive basis than hitherto and that funds be ^xxnired 
for the erection of scliools, homes, gardens, playgrounds, truning 
schools for defectives, and places of refuge for neglected or way- 
ward children. These educational and welfare institutiofis are to* 
he administered by teachers and physicians rather by the 
judicial authoritiesr Among these measure^ there is a propdsitiem 
to assign the surveillance of euh street and the children and ywtk 
there to one or two reliable pecaons. Sensational or inmtii^ 
illustrations, and pictures an to be ke^ from the hsuads of cUldren. 
Posters of this character are to be kept out of show windows ; chil- 
dren’s attendance at motion-picture enteitainmcBts is to be stric^tly^ 
, 1 'egulated. 

The increased scope o£ woman’s work will detxiand adaptatioii .of 
the sch(x>1s to better and more consistent plans for the of 

women in household work ai&d dosilJS£tic the cai:« olinfas^ 

and sick. The schaoSs wiii atsc^ be expected to provide 
physical trailing for gi^h. traMin® or gtiMance of tvaliie to 

fts social members of the ^xrnmmity vdll Ite impart^ - 
Fhysk^ trainli^ must Iha ocmtinj^ entire . 

beginning earli^ 4aj^ ol and 

itself ta MiieVshtoipng 

school the young ipen ^ovdd continue Mm the f 

sDboofe and ^ yoMig wpnen onita km ^olaataty aasoci- 
for ooid^ed phyiienl exen^ alaalo fei 90t up 
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together persons from all classes for purposes that tend to unite 
in closer fellow feeling. 

In regard to school control, a general sentiment prevails that State 
control of the folk schools would obviate many of the difiSculties 
'under which they now labor, particularly the ever-present tendency 
to disruption due to partisan conflict. The salaries of teachers would, 
under State administration, be more equitable. This topic, well 
as that of the Einheitsschule, involves the organization of the entire 
system. 

The educational associations of Austria urge that the institutions 
for the training of teachers should also be taken over by the State; 
and that, as a consequence, private teachers’ colleges and seminaries 
Should be gradually discontinued. They set up further the aim of 
extending the course for teachers from four to five ycai^s. To have 
attained the age of 15 should be the only entrance condition. But as 
teachers’ traming schools continue f|um the folk school (Burger- 
schule), and as these dismirs their pupils at the age of 14, it might ^ 
be advisable, in order to avoid the omission of a year, to extend the 
teachers’ course to six years and consequently admit pupils at the 
age of 14. Entrance examinations should be omitted; the certificate 
from the BiirgerschuJe should suffice, perhaps on the condition that 
a pupil may be found insufficiently prepared before the end of tlie 
first semester. The curriculum for teachers should comprise, besides 
She native tongue, one modern language, with the privilege of select 
ing also a second modem language and Latin. The Society for tho 
Education of Teachers regards the inclusion of Latin as essential in 
the course for teachers, maintaining that : 

(a) Of all languages, Latin is best adapted to support the in- 
struction in the mother tongue.” 

(ft) They cite tho words of Dr. Rudolph Heinrich, a prominent 

educator of Vienna: 

• • 

' We have gone to school to the ancients for a thousand years, a fact which 
haa charged otbp. modem spiritual life with the conceptions of the ancients, 
which we can ost fully comprehend without tracing them back to theif source.s. 
Sdoet adenpe^ owlutelr terminology to the ancient longouges. The fandumental 
^ ^u^itflonal ^leoices, as 'psychology, logics ethics^ in their basic Ideas, point back 
work of the ancients. It Is further iwlnted out ^at the 
inMtent oxacUtess and consistency of the Latin tougne have a powerful formu- 
In Ronmn Ulrtpry'we cm stddy the rise, the spirit. 
V'^d of a Vtorld pbVy^ and observe what makes a people great 

whaM^tbfica^ V 

tbv pr^nt sketch is re^idrts from the^ 

of Austna-HuiigiM^ cop^e sweeping ditw 
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quiring students of the learned professions to devote certain hours a 
week to a trade or t<^ strictly manual work. 

The Berile correspondent of the London Times Educational Sup- 
plement for April 17, 1919, telegraphs: 

Tlie rfudupest schools reopened last Friday. The Soviet^vernment Is pre- 
paring u complete revision of the educational system in accordance with the 
new spirit and uspi rations of the world proletariat. The teachers are to begin 
l)y an explanation of the ordinance of the new government. The schemes of 
Instruction In history and citizenship ure to be revolutionized by the substitu- 
tion of Marxian teac!iIng‘for capitalist doctrines of socal (‘conomics. Ethics will 
be substituted for religious instruction. The teaching of jurispnideme for 
advanced students In the commercial colleges will be abolished, as the system 
of laws under the^tt^mualst government is entirely difTerent from that of the 
capitalist r(*glme. ^ 

But such enactments are likely to move back from the extremes till 
they reach a balance in true accord with the new order. The recent 
school laws of Germany, which eliminated religious instruction from 
the curricula, are already in danger of repeal under the protests 
coming from scliool associations in all parts of the country. In 
Austria-Hungary, as in Germany, the schools need an influence to 
steady them in their labors, some element of permanence that factions 
may feel they have in common. ^Vhile the stress has been on the 
necessaries of life — hence productiveness, industry, commerce — the 
cpming days will find equal stress laid on ideals, for witliout them 
chaos will prevail. The highest educational aims of the future will 
be sought in human mutuality, truth, self-determination, in which 
educational, social, and philosophic endeavors will make common 
cause. Duties to one’s fellow mortals must be taught ; Rnd from what- 
ever source the teaching conies, it can not be made conclusive or 
effective merely as a legal formula. The State will need — and the 
schools must h^lp to furnish them— ideas of permanence to polarize 
the present flux of feeling and sentiment. The State needs and the 
schools must help to train characters of integrity, of love for-ipstice, 
of irrepressible energy, of comiii-chensive organizing power, in older 
to give .stability to the new commonwealths. 



